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For "The Friend.” 
The Late Helipse. 

_ As comparatively few of the readers of 
“(The Friend” had the opportunity ot witness- 
‘ing the late eclipse where it was total, it may 
‘be well to give a short description of the in- 
‘teresting and beautiful phenomenon. 

Desirous of seeing a spectacle so rare, and 
sapprehensive that a like opportunity would 
‘not again be presented, we sought that part 
-of the shadow’s path which crosses the south- 
‘western corner of Virginia. The town of 
Abingdon, the county seat of Washington 
‘county, and the most considerable town in 
‘that section of the State, was our intended 
destination; but hearing at Lynchburg that 
we would find accommodations at Bristol, a 
small town where the railroad crosses the 
‘boundary line between Virginia and Tennes- 
‘see, and that the Government party had loca- 
‘ted there, we determined to go thither also, 
especially as we would there be several miles 
nearer the central line of the eclipse than at 
}Abingdon. The whole-of that region is ele- 
' vated, the railroad track at Bristol, although 
fin a valley, being 1678 feet’ above the level of 
' the sea. 


‘the 6th, and found that the party sent out by 


Gen. R. D. Cutts and two assistants, had been 
- there some ten days, and had erected a tem- 


ascertaining accurately the latitude and longi- 
‘tude of their position; 2d, to observe with 
precision the times of the beginning and end 


the moon’s edge passing the spots on the 
joan, and to obtain other astronomical data. 

» The forenoon was occupied in part by a 
‘visit to this observatory, and by a general re- 
connoitre of the hills near the town. In the 
afternoon we selected one of these hills, about 
amile east of the observatory, and apparently 
the highest in the immediate neighborhood, 
pier our position, from which to observe the 
great eclipse on the following day. 


by 


_ That evening a party of six from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia arrived, and the next 
morning two from the neighborhood of Phila- 

delphia. These arrivals served to add to the 
“interest of the approaching phenomenon. The 
Bie \ 


-porary observatory, for the purpose, Ist, of|sun in pictures. 


appearance of the sky during the afternoon 
of the 6th was very unpromising, and on the 
morning of the great day it was not much 
better; but near noon the clouds began to 
scatter, greatly to our relief, and before 4 
o’clock our hopes had completely triumphed 
over our fears, although there still remained 
a small cloud between the sun and the horizon. 
This however also melted away before the 
sun reached that part of the sky. 

About the time appointed—18 minutes of 5 
(local time)—we began to discern a small 
circular notch in the lower part of the right 
limb of the sun. Southward and upward the 
black disk of the moon slowly advanced, cover- 
ing successively eight spots on the sun, which 
a good spy-glass of 2 inch aperture had re- 
vealed to us. By twenty minutes past five 
the diminution of light had become very 
noticeable. This diminution of light steadily 
increased. The effect of it on the landscape 
was very peculiar and impressive. There 
was sunshine on the fields and hills, but it 
was a comparatively pallid sunshine. It some- 
what resembled the lurid glare shed on the 
landscape by extended flashes of lightning 
when a thunder-storm is approaching at 
night, when the sky overhead is covered with 
a dark cloud and the observer, with his back 
towards the lightning, sees the fields and 
woods, with the cattle and other objects in 
them, clearly lighted up and revealed to him 
for the moment by the electric flame behind 
him. Presently, at about nineteen minutes 
of 6, we saw a pillar of gloom, as it were, 
in the air before us rapidly approaching 
us, and in an instant it was upon us and 
around us. We did not see the outline of the 
shadow on the ground, but we seemed to see 
it distinctly in the air. Turning towards the 
sun, a most beautiful sight was presented to 
us. The black disk of the moon was sur- 


We arrived at Bristol on the morning of|rounded on all sides by the corona, a most 


beautiful halo of mild light with some six or 


the United States government, consisting of|eight radiant points, the form and position of 


which were somewhat similar to the radiant 
appearance that is sometimes added to the 
These radiant points had a 
well defined boundary, and they did not seem 
to change very much during the total phase. 
They were not all of like size; the largest ob- 


of the partial and total eclipse, the times of|served was on the upper part of the left hand 


limb, and extended to a distance of nearly or 
quite half a degree from the sun; that is to 
say, its length was about equal to the sun’s 
apparent diameter. It may have been greater, 
for in the joy of the moment it did not occur 
to us to estimate the dimensions of the corona, 
nor even to count the radiant points. 

But this beautiful corona was not all that 
attracted our delighted gaze. Immediately 
after the commencement of totality, two of 
the rose-colored protuberances appeared, one at 
the lower edge of the sun, the other about 90 
degrees from it on the left. The former was 
distinctly visible to the naked eye, and con- 


Near the end of totality the rose-colored pro 
tuberance on the left disappeared, and a new 
one was discovered nearly opposite to it on 
the right limb. Below this last, and about 
40 or 50 degrees from it, was a rose protu- 
berance or flame-like projection of the same 
beautiful color as the others but of a different 
shape, being forked, givingit somewhat the ap- 
pearance of the ends of a pink ribbon tied in 
a bow-knot. Connecting this forked protuber- 
ance and the one above it on the right, a 
beautiful row of beads appeared just before 
the moon uncovered the extreme right hand 
edge of the sun’s disk. These were probably 
what have been known as “ Bailey’s Beads.” 

Extending from the lower protuberance 
upward towards the centre of the moon’s disk, 
was a triangular or sector-shaped flame of 
mild light having its base resting on the pro- 
tuberance, its apex being some 6 or 8 minutes 
of arc from the moon’s centre, that is, some- 
what more than half way from the edge 
towards the centre. It was of a pale rose- 
color, and extending, as it did, more than one- 
fourth across the dark face of the moon, it 
was a very remarkable appearance. It may 
have been due to the reflection or refraction 
of the rays from the protuberance in passing 
through our atmosphere. If we remember 
rightly it was visible to the naked eye. 

With regard to the apparent dimensions of 
the protuberances we can only give an unre- 
liable approximation, the excitement of those 
few short seconds being too great for accu- 
rate observation. The one at the lower edge 
of the sun probably extended as much as 
three minutes (of arc) beyond the edge of the 
moon, that is about one tenth of the sun’s ap- 
parent diameter ; and it was some four or five 
minutes in width. The two that were 90 de- 
grees from this, one on the right and ome on 
the left, were somewhat smaller, perhaps about 
two-thirds as large. The forked or ribbon- 
like protuberance near the middle of the 
lower half of the right limb, probably extend- 
ed as much as from five to seven minutes from 
the moon’s edge. Inestimating these dimen- 
sions the reader must remember that the 
average apparent diameter of the sun or moon 
is about 32 minutes or a little more than half 
a degree. le 

We were so absorbed in observing the 
varied and impressive phenomena that at- 
tended the total phase, that the two minutes 
and a half during which it continued, passed 
with unexpected rapidity ; and when the sun 
burst forth from behind the right edge of the 
moon, we were quite unprepared for the close 
of that part of the magnificent scene, and a 
feeling of disappointment was experienced. 
But we could not stay the onward movement 
of our satellite in her appointed course. She 
was now unveiling to our view again the 
glorious orb of day. Immediately as the first 
rays of the latter reappeared, the beautiful 
corona vanished from our sight, the peculiar 


tinued during the whole of the total phase.!gloom that had settled on the landscape was 
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gone; both the neighboring and the distant 
hills were at once bathed again in a dim but 
very distinct sunlight, and the stars that had 
shone forth here and there in the heavens be- 
came again invisible. The whole scene now 
appeared comparatively tame, and the loss of 
light scemed less, or at least much less strik- 
ing, now that the eclipse was passing off, and 
the light constantly increasing, than it did 
when the eclipse was coming on and the light 
was continually diminishing. With continued 
but abated interest—for we could not over- 
come the disappointment occasioned by the 
unexpected return of the sun’s direct rays— 
we watched the gradual withdrawal of the 
moon toward the south, noting with our glass 
the reappearance of the solar spots, until at 
6 h. 36} m. (local time) the disks of the sun 
’ and moon parted company. 

The pallid and gloomy shade spread over 
the landscape during the total eclipse was. 
very peculiar and impressive: but the dark- 
ness was not so great as has sometimes been 
represented. We could probably have read 
print of medium size, and perhaps even fine 
print, when the darkness was the greatest. 
‘We seemed to be in a belt of darkness. Both 
in front of us (towards the sun) and behind 
us there rested this peculiar gloom; but on 
either hand, towards the north or towards 
the south, there seemed to be more light in 
the sky, a little of the mild golden light of a 
clear evening when the sun is half an hour 
below the horizon. 

Descending from our hill and returning to 
the hotel, we met with some of the inhabitants 
of the place and held a short converse with a 
few of them. One and all, old men and young 
children, the educated and the illiterate, ap- 
peared to have been deeply impressed with 
the beauty and sublimity of the spectacle 
they had just witnessed ; and it added not a 
little to the wonderment of the junior class to 
be informed that we had come five hundred 
miles to see it. 

The beauty and the interesting nature of 
the varied phenomena presented during the 
total phase much exceeded our expectations, 
and we felt well paid for our long journey. 
We had not imagined that there could be so 
much difference between a total eclipse and a 
partial eclipse very nearly total: but such is 
the case when the sky and the atmosphere and 
the position of the observer are all favorable. 

Not having seen any account of this eclipse 
where it was total, except the inaccurate re- 
ports gathered up by newspaper correspond- 
ents and published in the daily papers of the 
9th instant, we know not how the foregoing 
description will compare with others that 
may appear. The excitement of the occasion 
is such, and so much is to be noticed in so 
brief an interval, that the same appearances 
will leave a different impression on the minds 
and the memories of different observers. 
Hence we may expect some discrepancies in 
the several accounts that may be published. 
Besides some of the features would be differ- 
ent as viewed from different localities. It 
will therefore be particularly interesting to 
compare the various descriptions that may 
appear. 

As it is probable that some of our readers 
may be favored with the rare opportunity of 
witnessing, in this country or elsewhere, a 
total eclipse of the sun, we will offer a few 

suggestions that may perhaps be useful to 
such. It is well to be provided with a small 


telescope or good spyglass, but do not use too 
high a power. A power of 40 is probably as 
great as can be employed to advantage ; and 
an instrument that magnifies but ten times, 
if it make a clear, well defined image, will be 
very serviceable. It is desirable that the field 
of view should include the whole of the sun’s 
disk and more. These hints are addressed to 
such as may intend to make general observa- 
tions, to see and examine the most interest- 
ing features of the phenomenon, leaving the 
accurate observations of the times of the dif 
ferent phases, &c., to those who may make 
these a special object. An opera glass pro- 
vided with shade glasses to protect the eyes, 
so arranged as to be readily removed, will be 
a useful adjunct. Select a location as near 
the central line of the eclipse as circumstances 
will conveniently admit of, in order to have as 
long a period of totality as may be. Let the 
place of observation be elevated so as to com- 
mand an extensive view of the surrounding 
country, and if some mountains are within 
view it will be all the better. Avoid the 
proximity of cities or large towns, lest the 
smoke and dust arising therefrom interfere. 
If the observer have a fancy for noting the 
exact time of the several phases, let him be 
content with observing for this purpose the 
beginning and end of the partial eclipse—the 
arrival and departure of the penumbra. This, 
with noting the time of the moon’s edge pass- 
ing the solar spots, must content him; he 
must not waste time in looking at his watch 
while the shadow is upon and around him. 
Let the astronomers attend to this—those 
who are willing in a measure to sacrifice their 
own enjoyment to the cause of science. Some 
five minutes or more before the commence- 
ment of totality, remove the shade glasses 
from the opera glass and the telescope, and 
see that these instruments and everything 
else that may be needed are close at hand 
and in order. Now observe the narrowing 
edge of the sun’s disk, and the increasing 
gloom on the landscape, and watch carefully 
for the approach of the awe-inspiring shadow: 
or, if it be preferred, use the telescope and 
observe the black disk of the moon shut out 
the last of the sun’s rays, accompanied, if it 
should be so, by the breaking up of the latter, 
thus forming “ Bailey’s Beads.” Perhaps how- 
ever it is most satisfactory to observe the 
landscape and the approach of the shadow at 
the beginning of totality and the formation of 
Bailey’s Beads at the end. During the total 
phase use alternately the telescope, the opera 
glass, and the naked eye, for each has its ad- 
vantages. For the rose-colored protuberances 
use the telescope and the opera glass; for the 
corona, the opera glass and the unassisted 
eye; with the last also must be noticed the 
stars that will shine forth here and there in 
the heavens, the peculiar hue of the landscape, 
the degree of darkness produced, the behavior) 
of birds, &c. But do not waste time in any 
attempts to read, or otherwise to measure the 
amount of light, nor in observing the ther- 
mometer, nor with any of the minor and less 
interesting details. Let the attention be 
chiefly directed to the sun and moon and to 
the magnificent and rare spectacle that they 
are presenting. The end of the total phase 
will come upon the observer too soon for him, 
and probably much earlier than he is expect- 
ing it. Let him therefore study beforehand 
the most effectual method of employing the 
short interval to the very best advantage. 


b _ Selected for “The Friend.” 

A Deser of Babylon, for the sake of the. 
daughter of Sion, which at present dwelleth 
in the midst thereoi. 

(Continued from page 402, vol. xlii.) 

Now, because ye are more able to receive 
from scripture expressions, than from the na- 
ture of the thing itself, spoken as it is felt in 
the heart (concerning which much more might 
be said, were ye able to bear it) considera 
few scriptures. Babylon is called a great 
city, Rev. xvi. 19, and a great and mighty 
city, xviii. 10. Oh the power of deceit in that 
city, to bewitch from the life! Oh the multi- 
tude of lying wonders that are there shown 
in the heart, to make a man believe that he ~ 
is in the life! to persuade men that the king 
thereof is the King of Sion! and that the laws 
and ordinances of worship there, are the laws 
and ordinances of Sion! that the prayer there, 
is the prayer of the true child! that the be- 
lieving there, is the true faith ! the love there, 
the true love! the hope there, the true hope, 
&c. Some parts of Babylon, some likenesses 
of Truth there, are so taking, that none but 
the elect, by the opening of the eternal eye, ° 
can espy the deceit. 

And it is a spiritual city, a mystical city, a 
city built by the working of the mystery of 
iniquity, 2 Thessalo. ii. 7, whereupon she is 
called mystery, Rev. xvii. 5. It is not a city 
of plain wickedness, but a city of sin hid; of 
sin keeping its life under a covering, under a 
form of godliness ; of sin reigning in the heart 
under zeal, under devotion, under praying, 
believing, worshipping, hoping, waiting, &c. 
Where sin lies hid within under these, there 
is Babylon; there is the mystery of witch- 
craft; there is the painted throne of Satan ; 
there is spiritual Egypt and Sodom, where 
the Lord of life is daily crucified. This is the 
city, the mystical city, the spiritual city, Rev. 
xi. 8. And here is building up and throwing 
down continually. She builds; the Spirit of 
the Lord confounds, then down goes her 
building; then up with another, then down 
again. This is her course without end, when 
the Spirit of the Lord disturbs her ; for other- 
wise she can settle in any form of knowledge 
or worship; though in her ordinary course 
she hath also many changes and turnings ; 
one while this or that being a truth, another 
while not; one while this or that being the 
sense or meaning of such a scripture, another 
while not. Babylon is hardly ever without 
this kind of building up, and throwing down. 

And this city is a great city, a city spread 
over all the earth. She made all nations 
drink of the wine of the cup of her fornica- 
tion. Rev. xiv. 8. The woman which is this 
city, (Rev. xvii. 18,) sat upon peoples and 
multitudes, and nations, and tongues. Rev. 
xvii. 15. She sat upon them as queen, as 
princess, guiding them in their knowledge 
and worship of the king of Babylon. And 
those that once hated her, and made war with 
her, and burnt her flesh with fire, she cozened 
them with a new paint, got them into her new 
bed of fornication, and made them worship 
the king of Babylon again, (Rey. xvii. 12, 13, 
16, 17,) and there they lay committing whore- 
dom with her, till the time of her last burn- 
ing and utter desolation; but then they for- ~ 
sook her, for fear of her torment, when they 
saw the smoke of her burning. Rev. xviii. 9, 
10. In the temples of this city (for in all the 
streets thereof, yea in every house, there are 
temples) antichrist sits as God, and is wor- | 


- remarkable. 
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shipped. 2 Thessalo. ii. 4. He, as God, sitteth 
‘n the temple of God, showing himself that he 
1s God. He hath clothed himself like God, 
‘he appears like God (like the holy pure Spirit 
of life and power,) he appears in the temple 
of God, he sits there, he rules there, he gives 
‘forth laws and ordinances of worship and de- 
wotion. Yea, if any will question his godhead, 
or his right to do thus, he will prove it, he 
will make it manifest in the very temple of 
God, that he is God ; he, as God, sitteth in the 
‘temple of God, showing himself that he is God. 
| He hath exalted himself into the throne, 
aabove all that is called God; he hath got into 
‘the temple, he sitteth there as God, and there 
the maketh it manifest to all his worshippers 
‘that he is God; insomuch as, among all the 
inhabitants of Babylon, he is acknowledged 
-and worshipped, and the true Spirit of life is 
hid from their eyes, and denied and crucified. 
He hath showed himself that he is God; he 
gives demonstrations of his godhead, which 
that eye which is out of the life cannot but 
acknowledge und take to be true. There is 
none Gan see and acknowledge the true God, 
the true Christ, but those that have the true 
_eye, the true anointing, (no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Spirit, 1 
Cor. xii.3;) and yet how many can speak 
great words of God, and of Christ, who know 
not what. belongs to the anointing? Alas! 
alas! all nations and sorts of professors, out of 
the life, are cozened with the devil’s demon- 
strations, with antichrist’s demonstrations, 
with the whore’s demonstrations, with the 
false prophet’s demonstrations, which are un- 
deniable to that wisdom wherein they stand, 


_ and to that eye wherewith they look to see. 


(To ba continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
My Country Home. 
The variety and abundance of insect life 
_ which are presented to the observer are quite 
The dry weather has favored 
‘the development of the grasshoppers, which 
are now numerous in the pasture fields. Our 
women complain that when they walk out, 


~ the little creatures show a great propensity 


to cling to their garments, and if they are not 


careful to shake them off, they would bring 
~ quite a colony to the yard, at almost every 


excursion beyond its borders. A flock of 
turkeys haunt the neighboring fields, and it 
isan interesting sight to see them stretched 
out in a long row, like a fleet of vessels on the 
ocean, and moving over the grounds eagerly 
pursuing their hopping food. If they are as 
voracious in proportion to their size, as the 
Flycatcher, whose appetite, as related two 
weeks ago, was so insatiable, they must be of 
much value to the farmer, in keeping within 
limits the excessive increase of the grasshop- 
pers, which when numerons, are very destruc- 
tive to grass and other vegetation. 

A day or two since, my little nephews asked 
me if grasshoppers carried their eggs on their 
They had found some carrying what 
looked like little red eggs; and they soon 
brought in one for examination. The grass- 
hopper certainly had a collection of very small 


| red objects situated on its back, between the 


wings, and just below the place of their inser- 


tion into the body. On closely examining 


them with a magnifying glass, they were 
-found to be alive; the abdomen was much 
developed, and the legs were so minute as to 


__ be scarcely perceptible. They were minute 


ticks, of a brilliant red color, almost equal to 
eochineal, which had planted themselves on 
the unfortunate grasshopper in such a posi- 
tion as to be out of harm’s way themselves, 
while they could feast at leisure on the fluids 
of their victim. We have since found more 
such cases, and in one I counted between 25 
and 30 ticks thus massed together on one 
hopper, forming so large a bunch that the 
poor insect could not bring his wings together. 
These ticks probably belong to the genus 
Leptis, and are allied to the great spider 
family. 

Most of the spiders are inconspicuous in- 
sects—not easily seen; and from all that I 
had observed in the early part of my sojourn 


here, I should not have supposed them to be 
very numerous. But a few days since, we 
had a foggy, autumn-like morning, and it was 
really surprising to see the multitudes of 
gossamer webs, beaded with drops of mist, 
that bore evidence of the busy labors of count- 
less thousands of the little field spiders. As 
I rode down to the railroad station, the slop- 
ing banks of the roadside were thickly strewn 
with them, and as they shone conspicuously 
from the moisture that rested on them, they 
seemed like huge snow-flakes. The shapes 
were irregularly round or oval, sometimes 
nearly flat, at others more or less dished, and 
ending in an oblique funnel of web, at the 
bottom of which the owner of the structure 
could be found. Some of them I compared to 
large convolvulus blossoms, in which the bor- 
der of the flower was much magnified, and 
the tube proportionally contracted and gener- 
ally placed much at one side, instead of in the 
centre. The amount of labor employed in 
constructing one of these webs must be great. 
Some of the larger ones are spread over a 
surface of perhaps 100 square inches, besides 
a large amount of loose net work, which acts 
as braces or supports to the main web. The 
lines of fibre in these webs lie very closely to- 
gether, so as to be difficult to count. On ex- 
amining with a magnifying glass, such as is 
used in counting the fibres of cloth, I esti- 
mated 250 strands to the inch. If this esti- 
mate is correct (and it was but a rough ap- 
proximation) the active little creature must 
have travelled about one-third of a mile in 
constructing its nest. Perhaps few of my 
readers would suspect that a spider’s web is 
stronger than iron wire of the same size—but 
so itis. Some recent experiments have shown 
that a fibre of web one four thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, would support a weight of 
54 grains, which is at the rate of 613 tons for 
a square inch. Good iron wire of that thick- 
ness is only capable of sustaining a weight of 
57 tons. 

The beautiful geometric webs of another 
species of spider, were also numerous. Radia- 
ting from a central point, I counted from 36 
to 50 lines, and in concentrics or spirals cross- 
ing these, were the delicate net work which 
filled up the body of the web. It was espe- 
cially interesting to note how carefully the 
spider had secured the main cables on which 
it depended for keeping its web in position. 
These were not only firmly attached to what- 
ever object had been selected, but frequent 
braces were run from them in different direc- 
tions to other points of attachment, So as to) 
prevent undue vibration in them. In one 
very pretty web, that I more closely exam- 
ined, I found, in addition, a cluster of these 


braces running from the centre of the web and 


so as to keep the whole 
structure steady, unless some unusual force 
should be applied. I had been reading the 
evening before, in the last Annual of Scientific 
Discovery, that many of the earlier suspen- 
sion bridges had been broken down by the 
wind—it throwing them into a state of undu- 
lation to the extent of four or five feet. Scien- 
tific and judicious bracing was the remedy 
which had been found sufficient in all ordin- 
ary cases. If the engineers had taken advice 
of the spiders in the first place, and followed 
their example of thoroughly bracing their 
cables, they might have been spared many 
disasters. 

On coming home this evening, I found 
much interest had been excited in the pecu- 
liar movements of what was thought to be a 
long slender wasp. It alighted on a low 
branch of a Knowles’ apple tree, on which 
numerous young worms were feeding. Going 
into the midst of a cluster of these, it bent its 
abdomen under its body and appeared to sting 
one after another of the worms. The moment 
these were touched they dropped from the 
branch, though still retaining their hold on it 
by a line of web. The wasp continued its 
attacks until a large cluster of the worms, 
containing perhaps one hundred, were swing- 
ing below. The wasp did not sting any of 
the worms until an opportunity was presented 
of striking it on the side. Much surprise was 
caused by its actions, until the idea was sug- 
gested and adopted, that it was a wasp-like 
ichneumon fly, busily engaged in laying its 
eggs in the bodies of the worms. This family 
lay their eggs in the bodies of living insects 
of other species. The egg hatches and feeds 
on its unhappy victim, avoiding any of the 
vital parts, but gradually wasting the sub- 
stance and strength of that on which it feeds, 
which in consequence never comes to perfec- 
tion. In this way the ichneumon flies furnish 
one of the most efficient and valuable checks 
which nature has provided to the too rapid 
increase of other insects. 


fastened securely, 


For ‘The Friend.” 


A Visit to North Carolina, 


(Continued from page 2.) 
‘Wytheville 9th mo. 20th, 1851. 

“Seventh-day. We have made but 25 
miles to day, over the roughest road I re- 
member to have travelled, and this evening 
put up at Wytheville. 

“ First-day. Started on our journey, saw 
several tents, and an encampment of whites 
and blacks, bound for Missouri. Many of 
the fields, as we travelled on, seem worn out, 
and but little pains to improve them, though 
lime abounds. We breakfasted atra clean 
looking tavern. The land-lady was reading 
when we went in; it appeared to be Dod- 
ridge on a Holy Life. She told us her 
daughters had left her. She had two nice 
looking colored girls waiting on her, whom 
she treated almost like children. She said 
she wanted to make them happy; the eldest 
spoke out, saying: ‘Good mistress make 
good servant.’ Her mistress deplored the 
evil of slavery, said many poor things were 
badly treated, and quo'ed the passage, fle 
made of one blood all nations on the earth’ 
I hardly knew which I loved most, mistress 
or maids. In our journey to day, we passed 
over Macadamized roads, which, though very 
rough now, will after a while become smooth ; 
they are graded, and the hills cut away; or 
made to wind between the mountains. 
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“ We have forded the Holstein river several 
times to day, and are putting up at the seven 
mile ford, having ridden 33 miles. I have 
been travelling now two weeks to-morrow, 
and been absent from four of our meetings, 
yet the good presence of the Shepherd of 
Israel is not unmindful of the travelling band, 
but condescends at times to make himself 
known by the breaking of bread, and I trust 
has enabled each of us to fill our proper 
places, adopting the language of a disciple 
formerly, ‘lo! we have left all to follow 
thee,’ ” 

“J have looked in thought at my dear 
friends in our little meeting at home, and 
trust a living travail was felt amongst them 
for the arising of that life, “that makes glad 
the whole heritage of God. Spring up, Oh! 
well, and we willsing untothee.” The living 
exercise the dedicated children of our Hea. 
venly Father feel, in the assemblings of the 
people, as also in their daily walk, is often 
the means of rolling away the stone from the 
well’s mouth, and they are refreshed them- 
selves and others benefitted. 

“Oh! the desire I feel this evening, though 
far separated from you, that you may be 
faithful to your Lord and Master, and hold 
fast your integrity ; though storms and tem- 
pests may beat against you, and you may be 
sifted as from sieve to sieve, yet none of the 
precious wheat will be lost. The unslumber- 
ing Shepherd will watch over you, and pre- 
serve you night and day. 

“ Remember, precious children,. ‘Every one 
must be salted with fire, and every sacrifice 
salted with salt.’ Fear not to commit your- 
selves in perfect submission to His preparing 
hand, keeping nothing back. Then indeed 
you will come forth vessels fit for his use. I 
do believe it is at times the desire of each 
of you to be found thus passive in His Holy 
hand. 

“Second-day evening. After fording the 
Holstein this morning, we rode through Glade 
Springs, to Abington, 22 miles to Dunn’s 
Hotel. The landlady and her daughter were 
dressed in black. After the mother had 
seated herself by us, she said she supposed 
we knew her history; she was mother to 
James White’s wife, who was killed on the 
prairies two or three years ago. She then 
gave the particulars, and stated that her 
grandchild was still living amongst them 
(the Indians). The rehearsal seemed to over- 
come her, and she remarked, she had been 
anne after resignation. We felt much for 

er. 

“We have parted with our Methodist 


friends who have been with us five days, and I 


think we have been mutually interested in 
each other. [After breakfast, one morning, 
before leaving the table, M. K. addressed these 
fellow travellers, and her remarks were well 
received ; one of them saying to her compan- 
ion, “I never heard anything like it before. 
Oh! it affected me mightily.”] We are this 
evening at William Hammers, nephew of 
Isaac’s. We hope to-morrow to reach the 
settlement of Friends. Limestone being the 
nearest, and their meeting occurring on 4th 
day, we think it desirable to get there if we 
can. 

_ “I consider it a mark of Divine protection, 
that thus far of the journey has been per- 
formed without any material accident, and 
that we are all well. My lame knee has held 
out wonderfully.” 


“ Jonesborough, Ten., 9th mo. 23rd, 1851. 

“Here thy sister is, more than 500 miles 
from many so near and dear to her, yet she 
is favored to feel quiet and comfortable, as a 
hope rests with her, that He, who she trusts 
has put her forth, will continue to go before, 
and open from day to day her allotted labor. 

“We staid last night with a nephew of 
Isaac Hammer’s who is not a member, but 
sets a high value on his uncle. In our ride to 
day we passed the residence of our late 
friend Isaac. 

“We had hoped to reach this town early 
enough to reach the residence of a member 
of Limestone Meeting, about six miles from 
here, their mid-week meeting occurring to- 
morrow; but the roads are bad, and it was 
thought hardly safe for strangers to attempt 
it, So we must lodge another night at a tav- 
ern. But we have been favored to get along 
so far without accident, and very kindly 
cared for at our lodging places ; remarkably 
so I have thought. “ 

“Seventh-day evening, 27th. On 4th day 
morning last, we left Jonesborough to seek 
the residence of Joseph Beals, a member as 
we understood of Limestone, but on reaching 
there we found the meeting was laid down. 
We went to Joseph’s house and had an oppor- 
tunity in his family. His son with his wife 
and children, and a married daughter that 
lived near, came and sat with us. In the 
afternoon we had an opportunity in David 
Beals’ family, and lodged there. He is a 
brother of Joseph’s. The next morning we 
met the few Friends of that neighborhood, ex- 
cept one who was indisposed, and some few 
others at the meeting house, about twenty in 
number, and started for the residence of Isaac 
Peirce, a friend of Rhea town, about 11 miles, 
dining in our carriage. 

“ He and his wife Anne received us kindly, 
and took pains to send word to the members 
of New Hope meeting, that we would be 
there nextday. Inthe morning Aaron Ham- 
mer, his wife, son and daughter called in to 
sit with us. We found a good many collect- 
ed. M. thought about thirty women, about 
twenty infants, and a considerable number 
of men. 

“A young man, son of Aaron Hammer, 
spoke a little in the meeting, and I thought 
there was some life felt amongst us. Friends 
gathered round us after meeting, and one 
Friend said, ‘I dont know who these Friends 
are, nor where they are from.’ I handed 
Aaron Hammer my certificate, and men and 
women gathered around him and he read it 
aloud. 

“They seemed very affectionate, and did 
not like our leaving alone for Lost Creek 
meeting, proposing our waiting till the next 
day for company, but we felt anxious to be at 
the meeting on First-day, which to accomplish, 
we must leave at once, it being more than 60 
miles.” 

“ First-day evening. This morning we left 
a kind landlord by the name of Talbot, whose 
situation excited our sympathy. He had a 
few years ago, a severe spell of illness, which 
has deprived him of his voice, so that he 
speaks in a whisper, but he thinks it has 
been blessed to him. We proceeded’slowly, 
and past Mossy Creek and Lost Creek, and 
stopped at the humble abode of Perry Mills, 
near the meeting which is in the woods. 
Here the Quarterly Meeting is held twice in 
ayear. After we were seated in meeting, a 


fire was made of charcoal in the centre of the 
house, about a yard of earth being left to 


kindle it on, but the door and windows were 


open. Perhaps forty females were present, 
divers little children and a number of men 
friends. [M. P. says, “our dear friend left no 
doubt in the minds of the feeling in regard to 
her mission. The subject of king Saul losing 
his standing, and the prophet being sent to 
anoint another, was feelingly spoken to.” ] 
We dined at Zachary Mills, a father to Perry. 
He is an aged man in poor health, and unable 
to get out to meeting. Heseemed pleased to 
find we were Pennsylvanians; his ancestry 
came from there. Friends thought we had 
better have a guide to the two distant meet- 
ings, Newbury and Hickory Grove, so our 
friend Abraham Beale is with us. 

“We started soon after dinner, crossed the 
Holstein on a flat, past the lane that led to 
Charles Osborne’s former residence, saw the 
Clinch mountains, and are this evening about 
10 miles from Knoxville. Ihave now attend- 
ed three meetings in Tennessee, two others yet 
remain to be visited. Though I feel my own 
emptiness, yet I am quiet and comfortable: 
this evening, all I ask, a favor granted. 

“Fourth-day evening, 10th mo. Ist. We 
passed through Knoxville, a considerable town 
on the Holstein river, where steamboats pass 
to the Ohio River. We came again to the 
Holstein river, and were ferried over and 
reached the lower settlement of Friends at 
Hickory Valley meeting, on 2nd day evening, 
9th mo. 29th, and were kindly entertained at 
Joseph Jones. There are seven families that 
form that meeting, all living pretty near. A 
meeting was appointed for the next morning 
and we had a sitting at J. Jones’ and his son 
Jonathan’s, before meeting, and found at - 
meeting some few of the neighbors assembled 
with the little body of Friends, among others 
Whitall Reeve, an interesting, intelligent man 
educated at Westtown, who had been brought 
here with his brothers and sisters when 
young, by their father, and has been strug- 
gling with difficulties. Two of the brothers 
and one sister started for California; one was 
killed by the Indians, and the brother and 
sister that were left, suffered great hard- 
ships. 

“After dining at J. Jones’ we visited four 
other families, took tea and lodged at James 
Allen’s and had an opportunity in the family 
before starting for Newbury. This was one 
of the meetings I had in prospect, I think- I 
may say, before leaving home. I feel that 
my stepping has been, as upon a sea of glass, 
and I have, I trust, desired preservation.” 

(To be continued.) 


Driving Canary Birds.—A New York pa- 
per, speaking about the importation of cana- 
ry birds from Germany, says the following 
sight was seen in Florence, Italy, in 1861, 
by a lady and gentlemen belonging to New 
York: In walking in the principal street 
they. overtook a man with a long whip in 
bis hand, which he was moving from one 
side to the other in what they thought was a 
strange manner. When they came up with 
him they found he was driving a flock of 
canary birds, as in England they drive a flock 
of turkeys. A carriage came along, the man 
waved his whip in a peculiar manner, when 
the little birds all went to the sidewalk until 
the carriage had passed, when they took tothe 
street again. A woman wanted to buy one, ,, 
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hen the man sprinkled some canary seed | ‘ 
vt his feet, and a half a dozen of them came/Nelections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 


‘> him, when be took one up in his hand 
ond delivered it to the woman, who paid him 
jne franc for it. The man then went on 
gain, 


Selected. 


A SUMMER SHOWER. 
BY EDWARD BROWN. 


It is a sultry summer’s day, 
And every leaf and flower, 

And every moveless forest-spray 
Seems longing for the shower. 


The clouds have overcast the sky, 
And veiled the burning sun, 

But not a beaded rain-drop tells 
The blessing is begun! 


In groves the panting birds are still, 
No thrush is siuging there, 

The cattle wade the shallow rill, 
All nature bends in prayer! 


Like Hagar’s prayer, when bending low 
Above her fainting boy— 

And God who gave the desert fount, 
Will visit us with joy. 


O joy! the cloud—the bounteous cloud 
The flashing lightning rends, 

The hollow thunder calls alound, 
And soft the rain descends. 


The diamond rain—the joyous rain— 
It dances on the leaves,— 

And not a flower in all the plain 
But its own drops receives! 


And fragrance floats upon the air, 
As from a censer swung, 

And, by the tuneful forest choir 
A holy hymn is sung. 


——_—__++—__—__ 


HUMBLE SERVICKH. 
It is an easy thing to say, 
“ Thou knowest that I love Thee, Lord!” 
And easy in the bitter fray 
For His defence to draw the sword. 


Selected. 


But when at His dear hands we seek 
Some lofty trust for Him to keep, 
To our ambition vain and weak 
| How strange His bidding, ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” 


“ Too mean a task for love,” we cry ; 
Remembering not if, in our pride, 

We piss His bumbler service by, 
Our vows are by our deeds denied. 


O Father! help us to resign 
E Our hearts, our strength, our wills to Thee; 
Then even lowliest work of Thine 
Most noble, blest, and sweet will be! 
Kimball. 


—_>—_—_—_ 


Fifth mo. 3d, 1793. 


We left Wales and went to Bristol, where 
‘I met with my dear friend Samuel Emlen, 
‘from Philadelphia in America, on a religious 
visit to this country. Our joy was mutual, 
-and mingled with tears of affection, in re- 
“membrance of past seasons of divine refresh- 
“ment together in our native country. We 
‘attended three large public meetings in the 
City of Bristol. One more select, though 
arge, and two more on the 7th, which were 
also large. These concluded the Yearly Meet- 
‘ing at Bristol. I was silent through all these 
meetings, as was also dear S. Hmlen. And 
on First-day afternoon the meeting was silent 
‘likewise. I was led to deplore the low state 
of the ministry, with renewed desires that 
our preaching might be such, as through Him 
who is the Resurrection and the Life, the 
Paced might be raised: for the letter will kill, 
does kill, and has killed its tens of thousands. 
_—ZJob Scott. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

“Tth mo. ‘If ye transgress, I will scatter 
you abroad among the nations.’ Neh. i. 8. 
‘For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, 
even a jealous God.’ Deut. iv. 24. ‘ Keep there- 
fore and do them: (the Lord’s statutes and 
judgments:) for this is your wisdom and un- 
derstanding in the sight of nations,’ v. 6. 
Obedience to the law written in the heart is 
pre-eminently shadowed forth under the Mo- 
saic law, and insisted upon as the means.alone 
by which we can witness preservation, or 
have our feet kept from evil. And Divine 
Wisdom has declared that He is ‘jealous of 
his honor, that he will not give his glory to 
another,’ however vain man may arrogate it 
to himself in denying spiritual manifestations. 
So far as His law is not kept to (the law of 
the spirit) the law of the stranger is followed, 
and confusion enters. The book of Nehemiah 
is a striking record of persevering zeal in the 
fear and power of the Lord, and may tend to 
stir us up to diligence in the same work, at a 
time when we may be ready to adopt the 
complaint that ‘the wall of Jerusalem is 
broken down, and her gates.burned with fire.’ 
i. 3. The first business of this servant of God 
was to apply to the source whence alone ef- 
fectual help cometh. ‘When I heard these 
words, I sat down and wept, and mourned 
and fasted certain days, and prayed before 
the God of heaven,’ vy. 4. Then follows the 
laying of his cause, and the situation of the 
people of the Jews, before his Heavenly 
Father, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10,11. Next his applica- 
tion to the king; and it seems that the con- 
sideration of these things, in the true sense of 
them, even affected his countenance: ‘Why 
is thy countenance sad seeing thou art not 
sick ?? ‘Then the king said unto me, for what 
dost thou make request? So I prayed to the 
God of heaven,’ ii. 4. Nothing daunted by 
appearances, he at once asked to be sent ‘to 
the city of my fathers’ sepulchres that I may 
build it. 5. He viewed the city ‘in the 
night.’ 12. Perhaps the mournful traveller 
may be called, unknown to himself, to view 
the desolations of the city by night,—in a 
dark time to the spirit, when nothing else is 
to be seen; and he is ready to conclude the 
spiritual night is upon him, and that no eye- 
sight is left; and too few coacerned for the 
welfare of Jerusalem, to allow the appeal, 
‘come and let us build up the wall. 17. Op- 
position was to be encountered, and ridicule. 
‘What do these feeble Jews,’ iv. 2. Judah 
also complained, ‘the strength of the bearers 
of burdens is decayed,’ 10. His exclusive at- 
tention to his business. ‘ Word was sent to 
him.’ ‘Come let us meet together,’ &. His 
reply is very observable: ‘I am doing a great 
work so that I cannot come down: why 
should the work cease,’ &c., vi. 2, 3. A strik- 
ing lesson: how necessary for us to give our 
attention to this great business when entered 
upon, lest the ‘work cease. We ‘cannot 
serve two masters.’ Our minds cannot be 
engaged in building up the waste places of 
the beloved city, and at the same time be 
busying ourselves in the concerns of our ene 
mies, the opposers of the work of religion, 
and in courtesy, coming down to hear what 
they say. The work will cease if servants 
are not single in their duty. Mark that. 
Cautionary measures held up: ‘ Let us meet 


ltogether in the house of God,’ &e., ‘lest they 


slay thee, &. 10. ‘And I said, should such 
a man-as I flee,&. 11. ‘I will not go in.’ 
Here is strong trust in a prayer-hearing God. 
ix. 1. After the reading of the law, ‘the 
children of Israel were assembled with fast- 
ing, and with sackcloths, and earth. upon 
them.’ 2. ‘And the children of Israel sepa- 
rated themselves from all strangers.’ Ah! 
here was a cleansing indeed. What would 
befall us should the like be called for? We 
are sadly mingled with strangers both within 
and without. I can find in the conduct of 
Nehemiah nothing like temporising: no adopt- 
ing the ground of expediency: nothing of a 
false charity, that led him to fear a condem- 
nation of what was wrong. Witness the case 
of Tobiah, xiii. 7, 8, 9, and also his conduct to 
the Jews who ‘had married wives of Ashdod, 
of Ammon, and Moab.’ 25. ‘ And I contended 
with them,’” &e. 

“7th mo. I seem sometimes brought to con- 
sider my situation thus, viz: If called to the 
work of the ministry, there is a service due 
from me to the church and to the world, and 
to my Master in executing His commissions. 
And if so, whether Iam enough given up to 
it: whether it is made a business of prime im- 
portance: whether I look upon it as the work 
I have to do, and through which I am to 
glorify Him: whether I am not too afraid to 
yield myself as much as is necessary, and 
suffer consequent weakness thereupon. I 
greatly desire to be rightly instructed, that 
while I do not hasten, | do not hold back.” 

“26th. Fear the dispositions of the natural 
mind have been too much yielded to for a day 
or two past; that I have not resisted as I 
ought the lust of the flesh. Oh my soul! thy 
safety consisteth in continual watchfulness 
and self-denial ; that in a moment of compara- 
tive ease, none of the entrances be left un- 
guarded. May I not see only.” 

“29th. Much oppressed yesterday. J. Bar- 
clay remarks, that chastisements are not dealt 
out to His tender babe-like nature, and if not 
so, they must be to that nature that opposes 
the prevalence of His clear spirit. I have re- 
membered the character and conduct of the 
ancient prophets; how their lives seemed 
given up to solitary suffering. Elijah was 
two years an inhabitant of the wilderness, 
fed by ravens; and Elisha his immediate suc- 
sessor, dwelling with his servant apart from 
his fellows, and seeming to have no business 
but that which he was called unto as a ser- 
vant of the Lord. Job a most remarkable 
instance of faith under suffering; and David, 
though a king, sorely hunted and obliged to 
flee sometimes even for his life. Isaiah also, 
with Jeremiah and Hzekiel, persecuted and 
set apart as fools and madmen for their faith- 
fulness in testifying against the corruptions 
of the times, and their upholding the banner 
of their Lord when all men had forsaken it. 
Ts there not a lesson in all this; and does it 
not strikingly exemplify our Saviour’s words 
that ‘if ye were of the world, the world would 
love its own?’ ‘They that would live godly 
in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution.’ Per- 
secution from within, as suffering too as that 
from without, when the Gentile nature rises 
up in us to oppose that which is of God; and 
our weakness and discouragement is such, we 
know not whether we can ever obtain the | 
victory. Well my soul, canst thou not learn 
that the path of the true believer is a prayer- 
ful and proving one; and must remain to be 
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so while so much is to be encountered adverse 
to the pure reign of the King of righteous- 
ness. Canst thou not find some encourage- 
ment from this conviction; and be strength- 
ened again to seek after ability to struggle on 
in thy painful pilgrimage; remembering the 
unchanged promise, ‘ where I am, there shall 
also my servant be.’ Oh! for renewed ability 
and courage to cleave closer to Him through 
every thing that assails.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_~++—___ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Efficacy of Vaccination. 

This subject was discussed in the Nation 

a few months since, and a great number of 
facts were presented going to show most con- 
clusively that Dr. Jenner’s great discovery 
has conferred incalculable benefits on the hu- 
man family. Previous to the introduction of 
vaccination, according to the LVation’s statis- 
tics, the annual death-rate from small pox in 
Eneland, was estimated at 3000 in the million 
of population. In other countries of Europe 
the rate varied, in some cases rising to 4000, 
and probably in no instance falling so low as 
2000 in the million, These, the fatal cases, 
should be multiplied by five or six, to give 
the entire number of persons annually attack- 
ed by the disease. When the practice of vac- 
cination had become pretty general through- 
out England, but before any public provision 
was made for its gratuitous performance, the 
annual rate fell to 770 in the million, and in 
the period of nine years ending with 1853, 
when public vaccination was gratuitously 
provided, but vaccination was not obligatory, 
the annual rate was reduced to 304. Since 
that.date vaccination has been to a certain 


extent obligatory, and the annual rate of 
deaths from the disease has fallen to 202 in 
the million of population. 

In some countries where vaccination has 
been compulsory, and has been performed 
with conspicuous thoroughness, the disease 
has become almost extinct. In Copenhagen, 
in twelve years before the introduction of 
vaccination, 5500 persons died from small 
pox; from the year 1802 to 1818, a period of 
sixteen years after vaccination had been per- 
emptorily insisted upon, only 158 persons died 
of small pox over the whole of Denmark. In 
Copenhagen, for thirteen years, not a fatal 
case of small pox occurred ; the same was true, 
for eight years, in so large a population and 
territory as that of the grand-Duchy of 
Baden. 

The well vaccinated British army furnishes 
a striking example of the benefit of the prac- 
tice. Between the years 1817 to 1836 inclu- 
sive, a period of twenty years, in the dragoon 
regiments and guards, with an aggregate 
strength of 44,611 men, and a total mortality 
of 627, only three deaths were from small pox. 

Among the troops at Gibraltar during that 
period, with a total mortality of 1291, only 
one death from small pox occurred. 

In the West Indies several epidemics of 
small pox prevailed during the period, but 
there were no deaths either among the British 
or white troops, though the total mortality 
from other diseases was 6803. Among the 
black troops, with an aggregate strength of 

. 40,934, and a mortality of 1645, there was not 
even a case of small pox. 

At Bermuda, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Mauritius, not 
a single death from small pox occurred among 


the British soldiers, although the native) - 


populations in some of these places suffered 
severely. . 

Why is it, then, in the face of these facts, 
that small pox still occasionally and within 
certain limits, prevails to a serious extent, so; 
as to give countenance to the apprehension 
that vaccination has ceased in some measure 
to afford its former protective power? The 
question, it is stated, has been answered com- 
pletely by John Simon, “ Medical Officer of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council,” who has de- 
voted years of careful study to the enquiry. 
The result is summed up in a few words: 
‘“ Wheresoever,” says Simon, “vaccination 
falls into neglect, small pox tends to become 
again the same frightful pestilence it was in 
the days before Jenner’s discovery; and 
wheresoever it is universally and properly 
performed, small pox tends to be of as little 
effect as any extinct epidemic of the middle 
ages.” 

In order to be efficacious, vaccination should 
be well performed, and in numerous instances 
this is far from being done. The apparently 
trivial character of the operation has led to 
its slovenly and oft ineffectual performance. 
The most important condition of success is 
that the vaccine lymph, soon after its perfect 
elaboration, should be quickly transferred 
from the yielding to the receiving arm. In 
this country the use of dried lymph is general, 
and the article is consequently possessed of 
varying degrees of activity down to complete 
inertness. In the United States the medical 
practitioner, especially outside of large cities, 
is often at a loss to procure reliable vaccine 
matter. In England, the National Vaccine 
Establishment has, for the past sixty years, 
been a trustworthy and accessible distributer 
of the virus, with great benefit to the public. 
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I am sensible, that silks, ribbons and lace, 
are not anywhere in scripture directly forbid- 
den, but I learn from thence that pride, and 
all manner of superfluity, is. And if by wear- 
ing this rich silk, or adorning ourselves with 
the other superfluous ornaments, we feed and 
nourish a proud, vain desire, it becomes by 
this circumstance, as unlawful as pride itself; 
and that they do so I have greatly experi- 
enced. For though religion stands not simply 
in clothes, yet true religion stands in that 
which sets bounds and limits to the mind with 
respect to clothes as well as other things. 
And to strengthen this assertion, or rather to 
prove it, I shall offer an instance of my own 
experience. When it pleased the Lord to 
visit my soul, and to appear to me in his 
glory, the view of which discovered to me my 
own unworthiness, and caused me not only 
to despise and abhor myself but my splendid 
apparel also, I had now no delight in dress 
and ornament, nor other things I had usually 
taken much pleasure in; true christianity, 


which I began to be acquainted with, set a 
bound to my desires, and directed me to plain- 
ness, before I had any intention of joining the 
Society of the people called Quakers.—Sophia 
Hume. 


One watch set right, will do to try many 
by; and on the other hand, one that goes 
wrong may be the means of misleading a 


whole neighborhood. And the same may be 
said of the example we individually set to 
those around us.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


: From the “Leisure Hour.” | 
The Deep Sea. 

How deep is it? Why cannot we find a 
bottom? These must have been the questions 
of many aseaman as he sailed over what were 
called the unfathomable parts of the ocean, 
Yet the questions went unanswered for years, 
and men were driven, in the absence of ability 
to sound the very deep seas, to give up the 
attempt as hopeless. The earliest seamen 
used poles or rods with which to ascertain 
the depth of the water in which they sailed, 
and their successors improved on their appa- 
ratus by using lines, which by means of 
weights, were cast to a certain depth, beyond 
which, it was said, the water was not fathom- 
able. Later surveyors increased the length 
of their lead lines, and obtained what, to 
them, were really deep soundings; but even 
these failed to touch the bottom at those parts 
of “blue water” which were farthest from 
land, and it was reserved to ocean surveyors 
yet living to take casts in the deepest depths. 

The Americans have been industrious, in- 
defatigable, in this matter of deep sea sound- 
ing, and under the direction of men like 
Maury, Lee, McKeever, and Berryman, they 
have been very successful. To them we owe 
a great deal of our knowledge on the subject. 
To the system inaugurated by Captain Mau- 
ry, when he presided at the National Obser- 
vatory at Washington, nautical science is al- 
ready greatly indebted, and will be more so 
yet, if the system be continued. 

It is, however, to an Englishman that the 
honor is due of having taken the deepest deep- 
sea sounding on record. Captain Denbam— 
now Rear Admiral Sir Henry Denham—when 
in command of H.M.S. Herald, on her voyage 
of discovery and surveying in the South Seas, 
succeeded in getting a cast at the unprece- 
dented depth of eight miles and three-quar- 
ters. The American officers had obtained 
soundings, and also specimens of the bottom, 
at a depth exceeding two miles, but they had 
giver up as hopeless all attempts to go much 
deeper. It was with a line of their make that 
Captain Denman sounded, after they had 
given up all hope of turning it to account. 
Commodore McKeever, of the United States 
navy, was lying at Rio in his frigate, when 
the Herald was there. Some civilities were 
interchanged, and the commodore, being on 
board the Herald, saw that the captain had 
several large reels of sounding line secured in 
various parts of the ship. Very kindly, he 
offered to send him some line, which had been 
made on purpose, and which was better in 
every respect than the common spun yarn 
ordinarily used, and after he quitted the He- 
rald, he sent a boat off to her with the truly 
splendid present of ten thousand fathoms of 
line. 

Furnished thus with the very best mate- 
rial, Captain Denham went on his way, tak- 
ing casts whenever he could get them, but 
not having occasion to use his American re- 
serve. One day, however, the weather was 
so favorable that he was tempted to try his 
fortune. There was a fairly smooth surface 
to the water, no wind, or next to none, and 
the ship was in a position where it would be 
highly advantageous to get soundings. Her 
exact place was lat. 36° 49’ S., lon. 37° 6’ W., 
or midway between Tristan D’Acunha, and 
Buenos Ayres. Captain Denham was well 
aware that many, if not all, of the previous 
soundings had been obtained by casts made! 


fom the ship’s side, and he knew that results 
|| obtained must be more or less fallacious. 
|i. the most favorable time, on the calmest 
Ly, there must always be certain causes in 
« eration which will militate ayainst a ship 
| maining in one position. There will always 
a certain amount of wind, and whatever 
ty nd there may be will assurediy act on the 
Wigs . . 
« ip’s bulk, as on a gail, and drive her a cer- 
;in distance ; then there is, perhaps, ‘a set” 
- surface current, which will drift the ship, 
spite of sails thrown aback, and other means 
ce keeping ships stationary ; so that, on the 
fhole, it is not possible to keep an unmoored 
sssel in such a position that the sounding 
1ae hoye from its side shall be straight up 
vad down, and without this condition no 
i; unding can be true. To a smaller extent, 
ese observations are true as regards un- 
}-oored boats, and Captain Denham had rea- 
jon to think that some of the deep casts re- 
iorted as having been made by their agency 
sere incorrect in consequence. He deter- 
-ined to avoid the difficulty of sounding from 
jae ship’s side by using his boats, and to over- 
‘ome the minor difficulty besetting the use of 
‘ats by resorting to an ingenious expedient 
“f his own contriving. 
In the bow of one boat he had the Amer- 
van commodore’s reel rigged in such a way 
!aat the line would run clear of the boat 
“hen once set going; a man was also sta- 
}-oned at the reel especially to prevent the 
‘scurrence of a kink in the line. The men in 
l'nis boat were charged to keep their oars in 
‘ae water, and as far as possible to prevent 
Ae boat moving in any direction. A painter 
om the bow of this boat was made fast to the 
Sern of another boat ahead, and the officer 
a charge was directed to keep the painter 
| taut,” but not to take any strain upon it. 
“he arrangement was thus far pretty much 
fhe same as had been adopted on previous 
_ccasions. The ingenious contrivance of Cap- 
fain Denham, which overcame the incon- 
/eniences incidental to the arrangement, was 
9s simple as it was efficacious. From the boat 
jm which the American line was fitted an 
ordinary deep-sea lead and line were cast to 
4 depth of forty fathoms, and it was found 
shat the lead at that depth held the boat as 
shough she had been anchored, so firmly that 
she swung to it when from any cause she 
swayed at all. This was a very great im- 
»rovement over the former plan of sounding 
“rom boats, for, assisted by the other appli- 
‘ances already mentioned, the Herald’s boats 
were kept perfectly steady and stationary. 
_ The American line was one-tenth of an inch 
‘n diameter, and weighed, when dry, one: 
jpound per hundred fathoms. One fathom of 
‘¢ sustained in the air a weight of seventy-two 
| eee and this power to bear would of course 
e greatly increased by the support afforded 
‘by seawater during actual immersion. Of 
‘course under the same circumstances the 
tweight of the line would be also much increas- 
‘ed by saturation, but notin proportion to the 
support given. The plummet weighed nine 
| ae and was eleven inches and a halflong 
by 1.7 inch in breadth. 
- At 8.30 A. M. the plummet was let go, and 
‘cleared out the first hundred fathoms in a 
minute and a half; the next hundred took 
‘two minutes and five seconds; and the time 
oquired per hundred fathoms went on gra- 
‘dually increasing, till instead of twenty-seven 


aes 


a fifteen seconds, the time taken to get} 
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out the first thousand fathoms, one hour, 
forty-nine minutes and fifteen seconds were 
wanted for the seventh thousand. 

On and on went the wheel, dragged round 
by the line, which paid itself off at ever lessen- 
ing speed, till after the lapse of nine hours, 
twenty-four minutes, and forty-five seconds, 
and when the lead had reeled off 7,700 fathoms 
of line, bottom was reported. Captain Den- 
ham satisfied himself as to the reality of the 
cast by testing it with his own hands. The 
line was also hauled in a few fathoms, and 
being let go again, stopped at the same place. 
Moreover, throughout the enormous length 
of tho line that was out—eight miles and 
three quarters—the shock of the lead was as 
perceptible as if the cast had been made in 
ordinarily shallow water. ‘ 

In the hope of procuring a specimen of the 
bottom the lead had been armed with grease 
in the usual way, but unfortunately the line 
broke when it had been all pulled in, with 
the exception of a hundred and forty fathoms, 
so that the lead, line, and specimens were all 
lost. The great fact had, however, been es- 
tablished that there is a bottom to the so- 
called bottomless sea, and that in a spot 
where the depth is double the height of the 
highest of the Andes. 

Let us hope that future surveyors may be 
fortunate enough to obtain the specimens 
which were denied to Captain Denham. For 
specimens of the bottom at such depths would 
go far towards the solution of many vexed 
questions—whether life exists there, whether 
the detritus of the dead marine creatures finds 
a resting-place there, with other mysteries of 
the deep. So far from the depths of ocean 
being devoid of depth and color, as some sup- 
posed, recent discoveries lead to the belief 
that the deep-sea bottom teems with animal 
life; nor is it impossible that creatures may 
there be found, extinct on the surface, or ap- 
pearing at rare intervals, like the great sea 


‘serpent, but linking the present with past 


geological periods. 


One Pound, or a Child's Influence.—It is 
said that in a dockyard of England, a ship of 
many thousand tons was once built, and a 
large multitude had assembled to witness the 
launching. The wedges were knocked away, 
but the immense mass remained motionless. 
Before a feeling of disappointment began to 
manifest itself, a little boy ran forward, and 
commenced pushing against the side of the 
vessel. His efforts excited the ridicule of the 
spectators, but he turned indignantly towards 
them, saying, “I can push a pond,” and con- 
tinued his exertions. They were all that was 
needed to overcome the friction, and soon the 
huge ship yielded to his pressure, gracefully 
gliding into the waves. So many a great and 
noble cause stands motionless, when perhaps 
the efforts of a child would have overcome 
the obstacles that hinder its progress. A 
single grain will turn a nicely-balanced scale. 
A single word or action, or glance of the 
eye, may be fraught with inestimable conse- 
quences. We cannot be the judges of the 
amount of our influence. We know not how 
much it accomplishes. We cannot be aware 
through what a wide circle it may spread. 
Sailor's Magazine. 


All we behold is miracle: but seen so daily, 
all is miracle in vain.— Cowper. 


s Selected. 

My duty to my parents was brought into 
inquisition, and I had to make a close inquiry, 
in great fear, as they were both dead, and no 
recompense in my power, but I had the 
peaceful answer to make on scrutiny, that I 
had not ever wilfully disobliged or bebaved 
undutifully to them. Oh! children, let me 
entreat you in the fear of the Lord, “ Obey 
your parents in the Lord,” for this: is well- 
pleasing in His holy sight; and you who act 
in a light manner by your parents, and trouble 
them by your disobedient conduct, I am per- 
suaded of it, you will have to answer for it in 
this world, or in that which is to come.— 
John Conran. 


There is no state should cause more alarm, 
than that of being separated from communion 
with God; He in whose hand our breath is, 
and whose are all our ways. 
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NINTH MONTH 4, 1889. 


The article on the late total eclipse, in the 
present number, was received last week, but 
too late for insertion at that time. It was 
written without any knowledge of the de- 
scription of that remarkable phenomenon, 
which was publisbed in our previous number. 
Both observers appear to have been much im- 
pressed with the effect produced on their own 
minds by the total obscuration of the direct 
rays of the sun, and their united descriptions 
will give to our readers a very satisfactory 
account of this event. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The London 7%mes, referring to the condi- 
tion of the British colonies, says Canada is in all re- 
spects independent, and she is fitted to become so. She 
bas the institutions of a great power, and it is a fair 
subject of inquiry whether sbe might not assume her 
appropriate position. The tea ship Agamemnon arrived 
at London on the 26th ult., with the first cargo of the 
season. She sailed from Hankow on the 9th of Sixth 
month. A submarine telegraph from Rangoon, by way 
of Singapore and Java, and thence to China, is project- 
ed. The weather in England has been fine, and the 
crop prospects are more favorable. It is not anticipated 
that the wheat will fall much below an average. On 
the 27th a boat race took place on the Thames, in which 
the English people were much interested. One of the 
boats was rowed by four Oxford students, and another 
by the same number of youths from Harvard University, 
Mass. The distance, 4} miles, was rowed by the Ox- 
ford boat in 22 minutes and 40 seconds, and by the 
Americans in 22 minutes and 46 seconds. 

A movement is on foot to make Serrano, the present 
regent, king of Spain. Augustus, of Portugal, is also a 
probable candidate. General Carlo bas been appointed 
Lieutenant Governor of Cuba. Admiral Topete will 
take charge temporarily of the Ministry of the Colonies. 
Six thousand additional troops will be sent to reinforce 
the Spanish army in Cuba. The government yielding 
to the pressure of solicitation from all parties, has com- 
muted the death sentences of several Carlist priests, 
and there will probably be no more executions. An- 
swers received from six bishops in regard to the recent 
decree of the Regent, are unsatisfactory and defiant. 
General Prim is in Paris. 

The French Empress embarked at Toulon on tbe 27th, 
for Constantinople. A conspiracy has been discovered 
on board the U. S. frigate Sabine, in the port of Cher- 
bourg. The Sabine is now on a cruise with midship- 
men of the graduating class. Twenty-two of the crew, 
from motives of revenge, attempted to set fire to the 
powder magazine and blow up the ship. The plot was 
discovered and frustrated, seven of the offenders were 
executed by hanging, and the others were put in irons. 

The official news of the amnesty to the French exiles 
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was received joyfully by some of the parties. The Em- 
peror has nearly recovered from his recent indisposi- 
tion. In the Senate the report of the committee on the 
senatus consultum was read. The principal modifications 
are as follows: The Senate may reject a law without 
giving reasons. The government, on demanding that 
votes of confidence or want of confidence be referred to 
the bureaus, may appoint a commission to report on the 
same. A decree will establish regulations rendered 
necessary by the senatus consuliwm, and will define the 
constitutional relations of the great powers of State. 

A mixed commission of Greeks and Turks have de- 
cided that the Greek steamer Erosis, claimed by the 
Porte as a prize, for violation of neutrality during the 
Cretan rebellion, be delivered up to the Greek govern- 
ment, and the Porte has accepted the decision. 

A complete reconciliation between Ismael Pasha and 
the Sultan of Turkey has been effected. The former 
will soon visit Constantinople. 

A large meeting has been held in Berlin to consider 
a series of resolutions favoring the suppression of con- 
vents and the expulsion of the Jesuits. After a long 
debate the resolutions were finally adopted, but a pro- 
test was made by the minority. 

Advices from Paraguayan sources contradict the offi- 
cial reports received from Rio Janciro. The Paraguay- 
ans assert that the Allied forces are not strong enough 
to attack the position of Lopez in the Cordilleras. The 
postal service between England and Rio Janeiro has 
been extended, and hereafter there will be four mails 
monthly, instead of two. 

Havana dispatches speak of the enlistment of volun- 
teers, white and colored, for active service against the 
rebels. The Spanish bank has made an offer of $45,000 
towards the supportof the volunteers. This makes the 
fourth donation of a similar amount by tbe bank for 
the same purpose. Insurgents with their families, to 
the number of 1600, have presented themselves before 
the Spanish autborities near Holquin, and asked for- 
giveness and protection. 

The regulations for the navigation of the Suez canal, 
state that the canal will be open to vessels of all nation- 
alities with a draft of less than seven and a balf metres, 
about 244 feet, English. 

A dispatch from Hong Kong says, the reports of the 
massacre of christian missionaries in the provioce of 
Szchnen are confirmed. Twenty are known to have 
been killed by the populace. 

London.—Consols, 934. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 76}. 

Liverpool. — Cotton dull. Uplands, 13}d.; Orleans, 
133d. California wheat, 10s. 8d. and 10s. 9d. 

Unitep Srates.—The Income Tax.—During the year 
ending 6th mo. 30th last, the amount received by the 
government from this source was $33,600,000. In 1868 
the amount was $40,412,037; in 1867 it was $66,984, - 
437, and in 1866, $61,071,932. 

The Customs.—The receipts at the six principal ports 
for the week ending 8th mo. 21st. were $4,386,920. 

Trade of the Mississippi —In the Mississippi river trade 
there are now nine hundred and ten steamers, with a 
capacity of 292,174 tons, and valued at $24,556,000. 
More steambonts are enrolled at St. Paul than any other 
port on the Mississippi river proper, except St. Louis, 
New Orleans and Memphis. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 324. Of cholera 
infantum, 43; marasmus, 17; sun stroke, 6; congestion 
of the brain, 16. 

Miscellaneous.—The “ great mass” of copper recently 
found in one of the Superior mines has the following 
dimensions: length, 65 feet; height, 32 feet ; thickness 
about 2 feet; giving a total of 4160 cubic feet. This 
would give a total of 832 tons, making it by far the 
largest mass of copper ever found on Lake Superior. 

The U. S. Coast Survey report the discovery of a 
range of iron mountains in Alaska, about 2000 feet high, 
and extending along the coast for a great distance. 

The value of boots and shoes manufactured in Massa- 
chusetts the present year, is computed at more than 
$95,000,000. 

General Longstreet has filled several positions in con- 
nection with New Orleans Surveyorship, with colored 
men. In the Baltimore custom-house, a considerable 
number of colored men are now employed. 

Two miles of snow sheds on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road were burned last week. The rails under them 
were warped, and some of the ties were consumed. The 
fire was incendiary. 

' The products of the whaling business received in the 
United States during the quarter ending 6th mo. 30th 
last, were $2,668,749, and of the fisheries, $361,856— 
together, $3,030,605. 

-The rice crop of Louisiana promises to be far larger 
than any previous one. 


U. S. 5-208, 1867, 823; do. 
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The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. New York.— American gold, 133}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 123; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 121}; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 115}. Superfine State flour, $5.90 a 
$6.20; extra State, $6.30 a $6.65; shipping Ohio, $6.40 
a $6.70; St. Louis flour, $7.75 a $9.50; southern, $6.30 
a $11.25. White Genessee wheat, $1.75; white Michi- 
gan and southern, $1.70; amber southern, $1.53 a 
$1.55 ; red western, $1.44 a $1.56; mixed spring, $1.46; 
No. 2, Chicago spring, $1.42 a $1.45. New oats, 6l a 
65 cts. Western rye, $1.17 a $1.18. Western mixed 
corn, $1.16 a $1.20; yellow, $1.22 a $1.24; southern 
white, $1.24. Carolina rice, 84 a 94 cts. Cuba sugar, 
ll} a 12 cts.; refined, 15$.a16 cts. Middling uplands 
colton, 35 cts, Philade/piia.—Supertfine flour, $5.25 a 
$5.50; extra, $5.50 a $6; western extra, $6.25 a $7; 
finer brands, $7.50 a $10. New red wheat, $1.45 a 
$1.50; white, $1.60. Rye, $1.16. Yellow corn, $1.16 
a $1.18. New oats, 56 a 58 cts. Hams, 18} a 19 cts. 
Lard, 19} a 20 cts. Clover-seed, $8 a $9. Timothy, 
$4.25 a $4.50. Flaxseed, $2.55. The arrivals and sales 
of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard numbered 
about 1750 head. Extra cattle sold at 9 a 9% cts.; fair 
to good, 7 a-8} cts.,and common, 5 a 6} cts. per lb. 
gross. About 10,000 sbeep sold at 4 a 6 cts. per lb. 
gross, and 3000 hogs at $13 a $13.25 for still fed, and 
$14 a $14.50 for corn fed, per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.— 
Flour, $5.40 a $6.75; No. 1 spring wheat, $1.26. No. 2, 
$1.23}. No. 2 corn, 88 cts. No. 2 oats, 443 cts. No. 
2 rye, 92 cts. Barley, $1.25. Lard, 16a 19 cts. St. 
Louis—Flour, $4.87 a $7.50. Choice white wheat, 
$1.25 a $1.32; do. red, $1.20 a $1.25; No. 2 red fall, 
$1.15; No. 2 spring, $1.05 a $1.08. Yellow corn, 90 a 
91 cts.; mixed, 88 cts. Barley, $1. Rye, 80 a 85 cts. 
Sugar cured hams, 23 a 24$ cts. Lard, 18} a 194 cts. 
Baltimore.—Prime and choice wheat, $1.40 a $1.50; 
fair to good, $1.25 a $1.36. Yellow corn, $1.18 a $1.20. 


Oats, 53 a 58 cts. Hams, 24 a 25 cts. Lard, 20 a 21 
cts, Buffalo.—Red wheat, $1.38. Western corn, 96 a 
97 cts. No. 2 western oats, 50 a52 cts. Cincinnati.— 


Family flour, $5.75 a $6. Red wheat, $1.15 a $1.20; 
white, $1.30 a $1.35. Corn, $1.05. Oats, 55 a 58 cts. 
Detroit.—Extra white wheat, $1.57; No. 1 do. $1.36 a 
$137; amber, $1.30 a $1.31. No. 1 corn, 98 cts. Oats, 
55 cts. Memphis.—Middling cotton, 33 cts. Corn, 80 
a 87 cts. Oats, 624 cts. Wheat, $1.10 a $1.35. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from David J. Brown, Philada., $2, vol. 43 ; 
from Margaretta T. Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Jos. 
Stratton, O., $2, vol. 43; from Abner Woolman, O., $2, 
vol. 43; from Willis R. Smith, O., $2, vol. 43; from 
Elisha Woodworth, Mass., $2, to No. 44, vol. 43; from 
James R. Kite, O., $2, vol. 43, aud for Jesse Deweese and 
Aaron P. Deweese, $2 each, vol. 43; from Philena S. 
Yarnall, Pa., $2, vol. 43, and for Susanna S, Thomas, 
$2, to No. 31 vol. 44; from Henry R. Post, L. I., $2, vol. 
43; from Wm. Hancock, Pa., $2,vol. 43; from Wm. H. 
Walter, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Hannah Hiatt, Io., $2, 
vol. 43; from Jacob Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from 
Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Benj. D. Strat- 
ton, Agt., O., for Christiana Kirk, Josiah Cameron, 
Zaccheus Test, Jeremiih Coppock, Alfred Brantingham, 
Joshua Coppock, Daniel Stratton, and Nathan Whinery, 
$2 each, vol. 43; from Jane B. Davis, Pa., $2, vol. 43; 
from Henry Knowles, Agt., N. Y., for David Peckham, 
Robert Knowles, John J. Peckham, Susan Collins, and 
John P. Carpenter, $2 each, vol. 43; from Deborah D. 
Horney, Ind., $2, vol. 43; from Jonatban T. Scofield, O., 
$4.50, vols. 42 and 43; from Hannah Roberts, Pa., $2, 
vol. 43; from Seneca Lincoln, Mass., $2, vol. 43; from 
Martha Sankey, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Joseph Waring, 
C. W., $2.25, to No. 33, vol. 44, and Postage, and for 
Joseph Pollard, $2.25, vol. 43, and Postage; from Chas. 
E. Gause, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Mary KH. Pim, Pa., $2, 
vol. 43; from M. M. Morlan, Agt., O., for Tacy England, 
$2.50, to No. 10, vol. 43, and for Aaron Stratton, Sam’l 
Sbaw, Geo. Blackburn, Hannah Bonsall, Amos Faweett, 
Surab Alleson, Jos. Lynch, Siacy Cook, Fred’k Maerkt, 
Josiah Fawcett, Robert Ellyson, Jr., Theophilus Morlan, 
and Mordecai Morlan, $2 each, vol. 43; from Wm. A.| 
Riker, N. J., per L. B, Stokes, $2, vol. 43; from Anne 
Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Cyrus Sharpless, Wis., 
$2, vol. 43; from Richard W. Randolph, N. J., $2, vol. 
43; from Richard Hall, England, 10s., vol. 43, and for 
Sarah Dirkin, Robert Bigland, Thos. Williamson, Martin 
Lidbetter, Jos Hall, Josiah Hall, Wm. Adair, Jane Priest- 
man, and Jobn Sadler, 10s. each, vol. 43; from Jobn D. 
Harrison, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from E. J. Richards, Phila., 
$2, vol. 43; from Amy S. L. Exton, N. J., $2, vol. 43; 


Joshua B. Pusey, Pa., $2, vol. 43, and for Robert W 
Lewis and Palmer Good, $2 each, vol. 43; from Mahlor 
Hoffecker, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from John Forsythe, Ji 
$2, vol. 43; from Obas. Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 43; 
from Barton Dean, O., $2, vol. 43; from John EH. Shep. 
pard, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Amos Lee, Pa., per Jes 
Hall, P. M., $2, vol. 43; from M. M. Morlan, Agt., O, 
for Wm. Darlington, Jane Heald, Elizabeth Fawce t, 
Wm. Fisher, and Deborah Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 43 
from James M. Price, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from David Dar 
nell, N. J., $2, vol. 43 ; from James Embree, Pa., $2, vol 
43, and for Camilla Embree, $2, vol. 43; from S. B, 
Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Parker Hall, Agt., 0., $2, 
vol. 43, and for Lewis Taber, Jas. McGrail, Nathan Hall, 
Wo. Hall, and Wm. Hall, Jr., $2 each, vol. 43; from 
Jesse Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 43. 


For Freedmen in Distress.—Received from Winona, 
Columbiana Co., O.,$6; from West Chester, Pa., $5 ; 
from two other Friends, West Chester, Pa., $10; from 
East Bethlehem, Washington Co., Pa., $10; from Mason- 
ville, Burlington Co., N. J., $7; from Friends of Provi- 
dence Preparative Meeting, Fayette Co., Pa., $25. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ lst Mathematical 
Department, to enter upon her duties at the beginning 
of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 
Rebecca S. Alleu, No. 335 South Fifth St. 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for the men’s and women’s 
schools, to open about the first of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine street. 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 South Third street. 
Ephraim Smith, 1013 Pine street. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to AARON SHarpiess, Superintendent, (ad- 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Oo., Pa.) ; or to Epw’p 
Suarpuess, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 


Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding Scbool for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worrhine- 
ton, M.D. 3 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joan E. Carrur, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
—_—$—————————— — ————________ 

Diep, on the 16th of Seventh month, 1869, Lyp1a W., 
wife of Carleton P. Stokes, a member of Woodbury, 
New Jersey, Monthly and Particular Meeting, in the 63d 
year of ber age. She was a bright example in the at- 
tendence of religious meetings, and in upbolding and 
Supporting tbe doctrines and principles of our religious 
Society. In the removal of this dear friend, ber family 
and friends, the poor and afflicted, experience a great 
bereavement. But an abiding belief is felt that, having 
done ber day’s work in the day time, she has been per- 
mitted, by tbe mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
to enter into everlasting rest and peace. 
, on the 24th of Seventh month, 1869, at her 
residence in Walnut St., Philada., Mary Fiaxp, relict of 


| Benjamin Field, in the 92d year of her age, a member 


from Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2, vol. 43 ; from Thos. 
Conard, Pa., $2, vol. 43, and for Sarah C. Satterthwaite, 
$2, vol. 43; from Chas. Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from 


of Western District Monthly Meeting of Friends, | 
A “WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


